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TO HIS GRACE, 


HENRY DUKE OF BUCCLEUGH, 


PRESIDENT OF THE SCOTS CORPORATION 


IN LONDON, 


My LoRp, 
N EVER did the magnanimity of 


the Roman people ſhine more 
conſpicuouſly, than when it voted 
thanks to the unfortunate General, 


 wholoſt the battle of Cannæ, becau/e 


he had not deſpaired of the Common- 
wealth. Such a ſpirit muſt ever en- 
ſure victory in the end. Happily for 
Great Britain, this ſpirit 18 rouſed in 


every rank of her people, and affords 


a moſt encouraging prognoſtic of ap- 


proaching 


E 


proaching triumph over all her ene- 


mies. 


Your Grace has ſtepped forth at a 
critical period, to exhibit, to kindle, 
and to direct the manly ardour of 
patriotic enthuſiaſm, in the national 
defence. Permit me to ſolicit your 
attention to an object, of indeed very 
inferiour importance, but yet of im- 
portance. The Scots Corporation is 
greatly on the decline: and a ſpirit 
of languor and deſpondency is un- 
happily gone forth, which threatens 
it's diſſolution. It is eaſily in your 
GRaAcE's power to prevent this: you 
have but to avow yourſelf it's patron: 


A multitude will ſoon appear to ſup- 
port that cauſe which the Duke of 
Buccleugh is known to favour. It is 

the 
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2 
the cauſe of goodwill among fellow 
citizens for promoting one of the 


beſt of purpoſes, the relief of the 
aged, the poor and the miſerable. 


Your countenance, my Lorp, 
will put ſucceſs beyond a doubt ; and 


you will have your reward, in the 
ſatisfaction which a good mind ſeels 


in contemplating the happineſs, 
which it has communicated to 
others. 


I am, 
with profound reſpect, 
your GRACE $ 


molt obedient, 


and moſt humble ſervant, 


HENRY HUNTER. 


Hackney, 


Sth Nov. 1779. 
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DEUT. XY. 71. 


Ir there be among you a poor man of one of thy Brethren, within 
any of thy gates, in thy land which the LORD thy God giveth 
thee, thou ſhalt not harden thy heart, nor ſhut thine hand from 
thy poor brother. But thou ſhalt open thine hand wide unto 
him, and ſhalt ſurely lend him ſufficient for his need, in that 
which he wanteth, Beware that there be not a thought in thy 
wicked heart, ſaying, the ſeventh year, the year of releaſe is at 
hand: and thine eye be evil againſt thy poor brother, and thou 
giveſt him nought, and he cry unto the Lok D againſt thee, and 
it be fin unto thee: thou ſhalt ſurely give him, and thine heart 

| ſhall not be grieved when thou giveſt unto him: becauſe that 
for this thing, the Loxb thy God will bleſs thee in all thy 
works, and in all that thou putteſt thine hand unto. For the 
poor ſhall never ceaſe out of the land: Therefore I command 
thee, ſaying, thou ſhalt open thine hand wide unto thy brother, 
to thy poor, and to thy needy in thy land, 


A | UCH of the beauty of this great uni- 
verſe conſiſts in the wonderful and plea- 
ſing variety, arrangement and connection of 
the ſeveral parts, of which it is compoſed, 
Some of theſe examined ſeparately, may diſ- 
guſt or terrify ; but viewed in their relation to 
B the 


93 


the whole, and to one another, they never fail 
to aſtoniſ and delight. Hence, vaſt caverns 
and frightful precipices, volcanos and comets, 
afford a pleaſure equal, if not ſuperiour, to that 
which flows from the proſpect of the moſt 
beautiful and highly cultivated rural ſcenes, or 
from the contemplation of all the ſettled and 


majeſtic harmony of the hoſt of heaven. 


In the government of the world we obſerve 
the ſame delightful contraſts, variety, ſucceſſion 
and change, which its ſtructure exhibits. The 
great Creator and Ruler of all ſeems to take 
delight, in continually miniſtring to our joy. 
With pleaſure we obſerve in perpetual rotation, 
the gentle fragrance of Spring, the dazzling 
glories of Summer, the luxuriant fulneſs of 
Autumn, and the magnificent horrours of Win- 
ter: charmed and inſtructed we behold, alter- 
nately, the river gliding modeſtly within its. 
banks; and proudly ſwelling over the adjacent 
fields: the ocean, now preſenting a ſurface 
tranſparent and ſmooth as the poliſhed mirrour ; 
and anon, agitated into rage, and railing its 
billows to the ſky: and the celeſtial vault, this 


: hour ſerenely reſplendent, fretted with golden 
fre; the next, deformed with clouds, a peſti- 


tential congregation of vapours; and inſtead of 
the 


1 


the murmuring breath of the Z ephyr, the ſeven 
1 hunders of God uttering their voices, 


From the xatural let us make the eaſy and 
obvious tranſition to the moral world; and with 
a moderate degree of attention, we ſhall diſ- 
cover equal cauſe of aſtoniſhment, gratitude 
and joy, in that diverſity of talents, of rank 
and of ſucceſs; and in that important connec- 
tion of circumſtances, which the ſtate of civil 
ſociety preſents to our view; in the wiſe diſtri- 
bution and regulation of which, divine Provi- 
dence unites, fupports and bleſſes the children 
of men, 


To this intereſting and uſeful ſubje& of re- 
flection, my dear Friends and Countrymen, 
the return of the day, the deſign of our meet- 
ing in this place, and the paſſage of ſcripture 
now read, at once invite us, 


At the time when the inſtructions in the text 
were delivered, God was conducting the chil- 
dren of Iſrael, to that good land, which he had 
long before promiſed to Abraham their fore- 
father: they were there to enjoy a ſtate of pro- 
ſperity and affluence, altogether ſingular and 
unprecedented. But the peculiar happineſs of 
the climate and ſoil to be beſtowed upon them, 


Was 
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was never deſigned to aboliſh, or to prevent 
the wiſe, uſeful and neceſſary diſtinctions, which 
Providence had from the beginning eſtabliſhed 
among men: and even a land flowing with 
milk and honey was not intended to pour out 
it's precious ſtore to all, in equal meaſure. Of 
the deſcendants from the ſame common ſtock, 
ſome were in the ordinary courſe of events, to 
arrive at riches and honour; while others 
ſhould wax poor and fall into decay: the provi- 
ſion of thoſe was to flow immediately from the 
bounty and bleſſing of Heaven; of theſe from 
the goodneſs of God, through the tenderneſs 
and liberality of their happier brethren. And to 
this purpoſe tend the merciful and compaſſionate 
injunctions, . which have been recited : injunc- 
tions worthy of the great Parent of mankind, 
who has of one blood, made all nations of men, 
to dwell on all the face of the earth; who be- 
holds all with an equal eye; who in wiſdom 
permits temporary diſtinctions to take place; 
and who will, at laſt, - reduce all to one com- 
mon level, in the grave. 


In W farther of this ſubject, I ſhall 
endeavour, in hope of your patient and indul- 


gent attention, to recommend to your obſerva- 
tion, 


I. The | 


1 
I. The wiſdom and propriety of the divine 
procedure, in this particular allotment of things, 
the poor ſhall never ceaſe out of the land. 


II. The original and permanent relation of 
man to man, amidſt all the variety of rank and 
condition, that of Brother, 


III. The obligation ariſing from ſuch rela- 
tion, upon the great, the affluent and the pro- 
ſperous, to protect, aſſiſt and relieve the weak, 
the indigent and the miſerable. 


IV. The utility and importance of thoſe vo- 
luntary aſſociations, which are inſtituted in the 
view of promoting brotherly affection, and of 


alleviating the diſtreſſes of the poor, the aged 
and the infirm. I propoſe, 


I. In ſome inſtances to evince, the wiſdom 
of Providence in this allotment of things, the 
poor ſhall never ceaſe out of the land. The abſo- 
lute and univerſal equality of mankind is a fa- 
vourite topic with ſome moral and political 
writers. This ſuppoſed equality is conſidered 
as a Circumſtance entirely favourable to inter- 
courſe and union among men. But nearer in- 
ſpection, and experience prove, that natural 
equality is the very thing which disjoins and 

5 ſcatters 
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ſeatters the human race. The hiſtory of 
our ſpecies, in its rude and early ſtate, exhibits 
indeed faculties both of mind and body, very 
ſimilar, if not exactly the ſame, in all; and 
the external condition correſponds to the gene- 
ral character: we ſee men indeed on a level; 
their powers, their purſuits, their attainments, 
their rank, the ſame: but it is a ſameneſs, 
which fills us with mortification and diſguſt : 
we are preſented, not with men, but with ſo- 
litary, ſtraggling individuals, purſuing, apart, 
their only employment, hunting after prey, for 
food ; ſhunning one another, or deſtroying one 
another, as fear or hunger impel: reſembling 
each other in their minds, becauſe in all, the 
nobler powers of mind lie dormant, through 
want of exertion, and want of an object; re- 
ſembling each other in their bodies, becauſe 
irreſiſtible neceſſity conſtrains all to follow the 
ſame exerciſes: reſembling each other in con- 


dition, becauſe their ſtate admits of no variety. 


This is not theory, but fact. Savage nations 
have always been found divided into ſmall 
wandering tribes, ignorant of, and unſociably 


diſpoſed towards their neareſt neighbours. But 


men in an advanced ſtate of civilized ſociety, 
compoſe populous.empires and commonwealths; 
build and inhabit towns and cities: Patriotiſm 


and Pen: ſpirit ſpring up; genius diſcovers 
itſelf; 
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itſelf; the ſoul awakes ; ſociety aſſumes a form; 
the ſeveral members occupy their proper places, 
and adapt themſelves to their ſeveral ſtations and 
employments. Mutual dependence and obli- 
gation attract and unite men to each other: 
but the idea of dependence and obligation de- 
ſtroys that of equality; therefore, if it be a 
bleſſing to live in civilized ſociety, in prefe- 
rence toa ſtate of Nature, the inequality, which 
is ſo often, and ſo ignorantly complained of, 


will be found, not only a neceſſary, but a wiſe 
and merciful inſtitution. 15 


Again, the buſineſs of world, in every de- 
partment, muſt of neceſſity be carried on by 
the aſſiduity and ſtrength of the many; and 
every man needs a motive to engage him to 
exert his ſtrength and induſtty; and no motive 
is ſo powerful and perſuaſive as neceſſity; and 
there is no neceſſity ſo cogent, as that of hav- 
ing daily bread. This, therefore, likewiſe diſ- 
covers a reaſon, why he poor ſhall never ceaſe 
out of the land. Poverty is the mighty ſpring 
which puts and keeps the great machine in mo- 
tion. It is poverty which ſets invention to 
work, which whets the genius, which braces 
the nerves, which ſupports the ſpirits. It is 
poverty . that plunges into the mine, and pe- 
netrates into the polar regions; that yokes the 

Patient 
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l patient ſteed, and puts the plaſtic loom in mo- 
5 tion; that ſpreads the ſail, rears the column, 

ll and embattles the hoſt. It is poverty which, | 
of courſe, gives ſtrength and ſecurity to ſtates, 
| and majeſty to kings; which creates wealth 
i and diffuſes happineſs. It is the labour and 
i| the induſtry of the multitude, excited by po- 
1 verty, which permits the philoſopher to pur- | 
ſue, at leiſure, his ſpeculations, and the ſtateſ- | 
ll man to form and proſecute his plans; which | 
1 provides inſtruments to learning, embelliſh- . 
ments to beauty, and comfort to human life. 


tuous, the wiſe, the important, the reſpec- 

table part of ſociety; and the ceaſing of ſuch 
out of the land, neceſſarily implies the diſſo- | 
lution of the ſtate, 


In this view, the poor of the land are the vir-- | 


But others are poor in the peculiar ſenſe of 
that word, and them the text holds up to our. 
particular notice, challenging in their behalf, 
the utmoſt attention and reſpe&t.—Behold that 
man riſing early, with a chearful countenance, 
and hands ftrong to labour; purſuing his toil 

to the going down of the ſun, and alleviating. 
it's preſſure by the lively ſtrain ; retiring at the 

cloſe of the day to his humble cottage, to re- 
cruit exhauſted nature, with the homely bread, 
| which 


(9) 
which he has juſt earned with the ſweat of his 
brow, and prepared for him by the hand of 
conjugal tenderneſs; and at length compoſing 
his weary limbs to reſt on his pallet of ftraw, 
and cloſing his eyes, with a clear conſcience, 
and a thankful heart, to enjoy the gift of ſleep. 
[ pity him not; he is not poor; he is rich; he 
is happy: princes may look up to him with 
envy. But ah! my friends, there is in the 
world, poverty pining under ſickneſs, poverty 
racked with pain, poverty diſtracted with anxie- 


ty and fear, poverty groaning under oppreſſion, 


poverty ſinking in deſpair. This poor man 1a- 
bours to the waſting of the fleſh, and the dry- 
ing of the bones, yet he filleth not his hand: 
his childen cry for bread, and there is none to 
give them; diſeaſe has taken poſſeMon of his 
wretched manſion ; induſtry, frugality and an 
honeit diſpoſition have not been able to prevent 
the worſt of human ills—he is fallen into 
debt; with confuſion he avoids the preſence 
of a gentle creditor, and ſhudders at the 
thought of meeting a furly one: the compa- 


nion and friend of his better days, paſſes care- 
leſsly by, and he who formerly did eat of his 


bread, now pays him with reproach. The 


chords of ſenſibility once attuned to the voice 


and the looks of love, now ſtretched beyond 
their pitch, utter only the ſhri}l and diſcordant 
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notes of woe. And is it neceſſary, men and 
brethren, that ſuch miſery ſhould exiſt ? Is it 
thy will, O moſt merciful and compaſhonate 
Father, that theſe ſhould never ceaſe out of the 
land ?—lIt is—it is thy will, that the great and 
the affluent, the giddy and the gay, the proſ- 
perous and the proud, ſhould be reminded, 
warned, admoniſhed; reminded of their mer- 
cies, warned of their danger, admoniſhed of 
their duty. It is thy will, O God, that the gene- 
rous and beneficent ſhould be furniſhed with 
opportunities of doing good ; that the compat- 
ſionate heart ſhould be fitted with ſuitable ob- 
Jets of regard; that diſtinguiſhed worth ſhould 
have a ſphere wherein to ſhine, benevolence a 
Held wherein to expatiate, and examples dif- 
played to demonſtrate, that man may ſtill re- 


ſemble his maker, by ſcattering bleſſings, and 
by relieving diſtreſs. 


Finally, providence permits this mixture in 
human affairs, for the ſake of the poor and af- 
flicted themſelves, Our heavenly father is more 
concerned about our virtue than our ſucceſs: 
our diſpoſitions are of infinitely more import- 
ance in his eyes, than our circumſtances : that 
is good with him, which tends to make us wife 


and good, If by the diſtribution of natural 
good 


E 
good and evil, moral good be promoted and 
extended, the ends of God's government are 
attained; if the wealthy and proſperous learn 
mercy, and pity, and charity and kindneſs: and 
if the poor and diſappointed acquire patience 
and meekneſs, contentment and reſignation, 
then piety has levelled the inequalities which 
providence had permitted, and the divine per- 
fection is more gloriouſly illuſtrated, than if 
theſe inequalities had never taken place. 
A world compoſed entirely of great, rich 
and ſucceſsful men, were a world of proud, 
thoughtleſs, ungrateful monſters—a world of 
poor, afflicted, deſponding creatures, were an 
aſſemblage of wretches, whoſe private diſtreſs, 
depreſſed by the weight of univerſal woe, would 
convert creation into one vaſt dungeon of deſ- 
pair: blended as they are, they preſent us with 
a picture painted by the hand of the ſovereign 
maſter, where light and ſhade in regular 
and juſt gradation, and diſpoſed in exact 


proportion, at once delight and inſtruct, I 
proceed 


IT. To lead your attention to the original 
and permanent relation of man to man, amidſt 
all the variety of condition, that of Brother. 
It ſurely deſerves woe; that ſome of thoſe 


things 


( 12 ) 
things which remove men fartheſt from one 
another, and go the greateſt length in de- 
ſtroying the idea of Brother, are things entirely 
out of our power, independent of our will, 
and conſequently undeſerving either of praiſe 


or of blame. They ought therefore neither to 


Excite pride, nor occaſion ſhame, Such in 
particular is the circumſtance of birth, and it's 
correſponding advantages or inconyeniencies. 
High birth is . then a real benefit, when ir 
ſerves as an incentive to noble actions; and 
obſcure extraction is honourable diſtinction, 


-when the man compenſates the meanneſs of his 


pr gin, ws the luſtre of his virtues. 


15 It were tedious and impertinene to preſent 
this audience with a long detail of the particu- 
lar reſpects in which man may be conſidered 
as. brother to man, notwithſtanding that almoſt 
infinite variety of circuinſtances, which ſhew 
men different, one from another. I ſhall not, 
at preſent, ſpeak of their common Father in 
Heaven, nor of their deſcent from one and 


the ſame earthly parent—of the ſimilar ſtruc- 


ture of their bodies, and contexture- of their 
minds—of their common degeneracy and cor- 
ruption, and conſequent ſubjection to pain, and 
forrow, and remorſe—of the ſameneſs in their 
manner of ſubſiſting in the world; and the ne- 

| | ceſſity 
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ceſſity to which all are ſubjected by the ſame 
irrevocable ſentence, of leaving the world, and 
of deſcending into the grave, that houſe ap- 
pointed for all living. But J will at this time, 
and. on this occaſion, and in addreſſing this 
Society, ſeek the proof of Brotherhood in the 
breaſts of the reſpected friends and brothers, 
before whom I ſtand. Let me appeal to the 
_ affectionate emotions of your hearts, the gliſ- 
tenipg of pleaſure in your eyes, the ſhining of 
your countenances, on a day ſacred to patrio- 
tiſm and friendſhip. Let me appeal to this af- 
fectionate effort to preſerve union, to improve 
the ſpirit of love, to promote the endearments 
of charity, to ſupport the god- like deſign of 
doing good to your younger, poorer brethren, 
for a proof, at once pleaſing and ſatisfactory, 
that men are ſtill the friends of mankind ; that 
proſperity has not made you forget there 1s 
mifery in the world; that ſucceſs has a hand 
to raife up the dejefted ; that the gifts of Pro- 
vidence have not hardened, but humanized the 
ſoul 3 and that the experience of calamity hath 
taught ſympathy with the miſerable. If with 
any I fail in my proof here, I muſt take other 
| ground, and inform the hard-hearted and the 
proud, that however far beneath them, in ſome 
reſpects, the children of poverty and diſtreſs 
may be, in others, and thoſe far more impor- 
: tant, 
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tant, they may be, and often are, outdone, 
by thoſe whom they would diſdain to ſet with 
the dogs of their flock. He who is but thy 
younger brother, my friend, as to the gifts of 
fortune, may probably be far thy ſuperior in 
the gifts of Nature, and the ſtill more valuable 
attainments of wiſdom and goodneſs. For, 
notwithſtanding external appearance, the graci- 
ous Diſpenſer of every good and perfect gift, diſ- 
tributes his bleſſings in more uſt and equal pro- 
portion, than is commonly apprehended. The 
loftieſt have ever ſomething mingled in their 
cup, to mortify and depreſs them, and the 
meaneſt can always fix upon ſome circumſtance 
in their condition, to chear, confole and ſup- 
port. Son of Pride, that poor man whom 
thou paſſeſt by in ſilent neglect, or beholdeſt 
with ſcorn, looks down on thee, perhaps, and 
with juſter reaſon, in commiſeration of thy 
vanity and ſelfiſhneſs ; and comforts himſelf in 
ſecret with the thought, that the God who 
has placed him in a low condition, has given 
him diſcernment to ſee, and a ſpirit to deſpiſe 
thy cruelty and infolence. Favourite of For- 
tune, unleſs thou art a man of probity, of hu- 
manity, of mercy, the virtuous beggar has 
cauſe to be aſhamed to acknowledge thee as 
his brother, - 


Permit 


— 5 2, 
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Permit me to ſuggeſt one conſideration 
more, to induce the rich and the great of this 
world, to acknowledge the relation of brother 
to the needy and the wretched it is the poſſi- 
bility, not to ſay the probability, of a turn in 
Providence, a revolution of affairs, an exchange 
of condition. The gilded fly now perched on 
the ſummitof the wheel, may, by one light mo- 
tion, be cruſhed in the duſt; and the crawling 
inſe& now depreſſed to the bottom, may, by the 
ſame motion, be eleyated to the top. Surely, 
ſays the Pſalmiſt, concerning the impiouſly 
proſperous, © ſurely thou didſt ſet them in 
te ſlippery places, thou caſtedſt them down into 
e deſtruction :” And O how fearful that de- 
ſtruction, how mortifying that reverſe, which 
overtakes a man ſwe'ling with ſelf- importance, 
deſpiſing his brother and deſying his Creator, 


Think, my happy friend, O think, if thou art 
a child of God, and thy poor neighbour alſo 


enjoy that houourable diſtinction, then by the 
ſtrongeſt and nobleſt tye, ye are brethren, If 
you are to meet in your father's houſe at length, 
is it fit, is it decent, that you ſhould be ſtran- 
gers to each other by the way? If his poverty 
and your riches be improved, to the putſuit 
and the attainment of eternal riches and ho- 
nour, the great end of both is happily obtain- 
ed; your inequality of condition is now of 

little, 
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little, and will ſoon be of no importance. Be 
not then aſhamed of thy bone and thy fleſh, 
have the greatneſs of mind to acknowledge thy 
connection, with the haunts of poverty and the 
vale of obſcurity—Be not aſhamed to own thy- 
ſelf a man, 


6 — Take phyſic, pomp; 

«© Expoſe thyſelf to feel, what wretches feel, 

«© That thou may'ft ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 
«© And ſhew the Heavens more juſt,” 


I am now to attempt. 


HT. To ſhew the obligation, ariſing from 
this permanent and indelible relation, vpon 
the great, the affluent and the proſperous, to 
protect, aſſiſt, and relieve, the weak, the in- 
digent, and the miſerable, It 1s an obliga- 


tion, to which duty and intereſt lend their 
combined force. 


The very ideas which are affixed to the various 
connections in life, and particularly, that of Bro- 
ther; the abſolute dependence of all upon the 
univerſal Parent; the ſanctions by which re- 
velation has enforced the law of charity; and 
the example of the affectionate brother, and 
compaſſionate friend of mankind: all, all 
proclaim, that man was not made for himſelf 
alone, and that he who lives merely for his little 

ſelf, 


G. a ter x. Wi. — — 


1 
ſelf, counteracts the deſigns of Providence, 
offends the Governor of the world, ſins againſt 
his own ſoul, diſhonours the Chriſtian name, 
and pours contempt on the 15 vine Jes. 35 

I appeal to the conſtitution of human nature, 
whether compaſſion to the miſerable be not 
your duty : I appeal to that pure flame which 
glows in the boſom of the humane, when the 
tear is wiped away from the eye of woe; and to 
the dying throbs of tenderneſs in the heart of 
the ſelfiſh man, as he ſinks into ſtone - to the 
violence he muſt do to himſelf, while he turns 
away his face, ſuppreſſes his ſigh, and cloſes his 
hand: I appeal to that honourable teſtimony, 
that tribute of praiſe, which all good men have 
agreed to beſtow upon generoſity and compaſ- 
ſion : I appeal to every page of theſe ſacred re- 
cords, where God has written to the eye, what 
he had before engraved upon the heart: and 
with peculiar ſatisfaction, I appeal to what 
outweighs all precept, to that amiable, that at- 
tractive, that perfect pattern of all excellence, 
which the Saviour of the world exhibited. 
From what heigth does the argument for charity 
fall, when the Son of God is diſplayed as the 
living model of it? What a pleaſing aſpect does 
duty aſſume when we behold the practice, in 
the great Author and Finiſher of our faith ? Con- 


ſider; I beſeech you, my chriſtian friends, con- 


D ſider 
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ſider, the grace of our Tord Feſus Chriſt, that tho” 
he was rich, yet for your ſakes be became poor, 
that ye through bis poverty might be rich. He 
condeſcended to be ranked as the brother and 
friend of men ; of the meaneſt and moſt wretch- 
ed of men. In theſe relations, fulfilling all 
righteouſneſs, he acknowledged in himſelf, as 
well as enforced on his diſciples the obligation 
of charity; and by the gentleſt affability, the 
moſt winning attention, and the kindeſt offices 
of humanity, illuſtrated in his own perſon, and 
example, the amiable nature, and the divine 
charms of that benevolence, which is the ſpirit 
ef his religion. 


It is truly mortifying to obſerve the practice 
of a duty ſo clearly enjoined, and ſo forcibly 
recommended, yielding to the moſt paltry con- 
ſiderations, and the moſt childiſh reaſonings : 
Jet us hear a few of them; and eſtimate their 
weight ——< We have met with ungrateful 
e returns from thoſe whom we have endeavour- 
« ed to ſerve, and are thereby diſcouraged from 
ce ſhewing kindneſs to others.” But the failure 
of others in the performance of their duty, can 
never releaſe us from perſeverance in our own. 
cc J have given much away, and with an inten- 
ce tion to do good: but inſtead of reaping 
te praiſc, have incurred cenſure,” It was your 
object 


414 
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object then, it t ſeems, to purchaſe fame, gather 
than to ſhew mercy. *© Your deſigns have 
ce been fruſtrated, your charity mifapplied, your 
bounty perverted.” That was the fault of 
another, not yours. © It is impoſſible to re- 
lieve every object.“ Can you ſeriouſly urge 
this as a reaſon for relieving none? Will you 
contribute to the ſupport of this charitable in- 


ſtitution? * No,” Why? © It is declining, 


ce and therefore I do not chuſe to join in it.“ 
It muſt infallibly die, if alt men think and act 
in the ſame manner. J am engaged in the 
e ſupport of ſo many other charities.” My 
friend, do you always anſwer the ſolicitations of 
pleaſure and of appetite ſo? Strange! that 
men ſhould have ſo many arguments at hand, 

fo plead for the omiſſion of their duty ; while 
at the ſame time, all the reaſons which God and 
conſcience can urge, are inſufficient to reſtrain 
them from the indulgence of one ſinful paſſion. 


But deaf to the calls of duty, 8 the 
voice of intereſt may make itſelf heard by you; 
and I am now to ſhew, that it is clearly the in- 
teteft of men to be charitable and compaſſion- 
ate tb their ou brethren. 


In the text, God expreſfly annexes a promiſe 
of ſucceſs and proſperity, to a humane diſpoſi- 
tion and bountiful hand: Becauſe that for this 


thing, 
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thing, the LORD thy God ſhall bieſs thee in all 
thy works, and in all that thou putteft thine hand 
unto. In many paſſages of ſcripture, the cauſe of 
the poor is repreſented as the cauſe of God; 
when we relieve them, our maker condeſcends 
to become our debtor in their room, and pro- 
miſes ample recompenſe, He that bath pity on the 
Poor lendeth unto theLoRD : and that which he hath 
given will he pay him again. If the poor be 
neglected, the Saviour of the world 1s inſulted 
in them; in as much, as ye did it not io one of the 
leaf of theſe my brethren, ye did it not to me. | 
If then the promiſe of him who is faithful, of 


him wha j is true, be a ſecurity ; if the approba-, ; 


tion, of him who ſhall judge all men, be Cabifa- 
ble; if men be diſpoſed to ſtudy either their 
temporal welfare, or their eternal happineſs ; ; 
and if the dictates of ſcripture, in'this caſe, 


correſpond to the emotions of the heart, it is 


evidently our intereſt, to be merciful and be- 
neficent, | . | 
But, intereſt may be placed in another view, 
and thereby gain the attention of ſome, who. 
utterly diſregard it, as now ſtated, The poor- 
eſt, meaneſt of mankind, are, or may be, of. 
importance to the mightieſt. You are a lofty 
man indeed, if you be. entirely out of the-reach 
i IE l of. 
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of all your little fellow creatures. What! are 


you indeed abſolutely independent? Who dare 
affirm it? A time may come, when the moſt 


obſcure, unconnected, remote, deſpicable wretch 


you can imagine, may have it in his power to 
hurt, or to help you: and had you not better 
ſecure a friend, though an humble one, by a 
little condeſcenſion and generoſity, than create 


an enemy, by inſolence or unkindneſs. The 


bountiful man is the friend of mankind, and is 
therefore befriended of all: the unfeeling and 
the proud, have declared war upon their own 


ſpecies, and they will quickly be made to feel, 


that mankind 1 is a party much too ſtrong for 
chem. hos 


Experience enforces the argument in the 
ſame point of view, for ſhe can marſhal a whole 
hoſt of witneſſes to prove, that what men lay out 
upon works of charity, in the days 'of wealth 
and proſperity, is literally a ſtock put out at 
more than common intereſt, againſt the day of. 
adverſity. Charity is alternately the parent-and 
the child. Firſt, the tender mother which 
fuckles the periſhing infant; and then, the du- 
tiful and affectionate Grecian daughter, ſup- 
porting her periſhing aged 'parent, with the 
milk of her own breaſt. Were it either neceſ-_ 
ſary or proper to enumerate examples, many 
5 be adduced, of the pupils of benevolent 

| inſtitutions, 
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{afticuiicas, living to be in advanced. life, 
the principal ſupporters of that which in- 
ſtructed and cheriſhed their childhood: and of 
the decline of life cheared, and the preſſure of 
want alleviated, by the munificence of youth- 
ful days, and affluent circumſtances. 


Be intended to * a few words, 


IV. of the utility 77 importance of thoſe 
voluntary aſſociations, which are inſtituted for 
maintaining brotherly love, in the view of re- 
lieving the diſtreſſes of the poor, the aged, and 
the infirm. But this ſurely were altogether un- 
neceſſary in a city, where one can hardly move a 
ſep, without beholding an edifice, or an inſcrip- 
tion ſacred to the geniusof friendſhip or of mercy. 
And the importance of this 1 is ſo great, in the 
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wricer,* that he juſtly conſiders a nation, where 
juſtice is adminiſtered with ſo much i impartia- 
lity, and charity diſpenſed with ſo much muni- 
ficence, as at preſent they are in Great- Britain, 
as very far from a ſtate of total corruption, 
whatever vices. may prevail, Whatever ſymp- 
toms af danger may appear. 


Indeed 
| 8 Browne's Bſirrate of the Times. 
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Indeed the utility of ſuch deſigns, both in a 
private and public view, forces itſelf upon our 
obſervation, and commands our aſſent and ap- 
plauſe, I ſhall only, therefore, in purſuance 
of the deſign of this day's meeting, recom- 
mend, in a few words, to your attention and 
ſupport, that pious inſtitution, which is im- 
mediately before our eyes. 


Tur Scots CorPoRATION is now venerable for 
it's antiquity ; having been formed ſoon after 
the reſtoration of Charles II. for the mutual 
aſſiſtance and relief of North Britons reſiding in 
London. It was happy in receiving, in early 
infancy, the patronage of ſome of the moſt di- 
| ſtinguiſhed characters of that age, in reſpe& of 
rank, fortune, and virtue, of our own country; 
and ſome of the Engliſh nobility themſelves 
honoured it with their countenance, and pro- 
moted it by their bounty. It was then digni- 
ned by the ſanction of a royal charter. As 
the intercourſe between England and Scotland 
increaſed, in conſequence cf the Revolution, 
and afterwards of the Union, the object of the 
Corporation 1ncreaſed in proportion ; it flou- 
riſhed by the favour of the great and affluent; 
it was in a condition to do much good; and it 
did not fail to improve the opportunity and 
the means. Now, alas ! the love of many hag 


waxed cold; and the cauſe of the poor and 


needy 
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heedy droops and languiſhes. We wiſh to re- 
vive the ſpirit of days that are paſt ; to rekin- 
dle the love of your country, and fellow citi- 
zens; to engage you, in the protection and 
ſupport of your poor brethren fallen into de- 
cay. 

God forbid I ſhould be ſo wicked as to at- 
tempt to rouſe a narrow, illiberal, ſelfiſh, na- 
tional ſpirit, which had better be for ever ex- 
tinguiſhed ; a ſpirit founded in ignorance, 
prejudice, pride, and folly. When I intreat 
your favourable regards to one generous de- 
ſign, it cannot be my intention to decry every 
other; when I invite Scotſmen to give their 
aid to an inſtitution of which North Britons 
are the object, I do not wiſh to tie up their 
hands, or ſhut their hearts againſt any pious 
ation whatever, to which occaſion may call, 
inclination lead, and fortune be propitious. 
But it were ſurely an unnatural and abſurd re- 
finement, on the other hand, for you, my dear 


countrymen, to neglect an uſeful charity, mere- 
ly becauſe it 1s Scottiſh, 


Such 1s the amiable ſpirit of the times, that 
our attachment to each other, for the generous 
purpoſes of the preſent inſtitution, will meet 
with general approbation ; and if a few vulgar, 


ignorant, liberal perſons ſhall reproach us 
with 


1 


with an intention which we diſavow, and a ſpi- 
rit which we deteſt, we will repay ſuch treat- 
ment with pity, and kindneſs; and if we be up- 
braided with our love and ſervices to one ano- 
ther; to abuſe on this ſcore, we ſhall reply in 
the ſpirit and words of David to Michal, 
« We will be yet more vile :” what you charge 
us with as infirmity and diſhonour, we glory 
in, as juſt praiſe. 


But the great misfortune 18, they who have 
it in their power, to give us the moſt effectual 
aid, will not give us an opportunity of ſolicit- 
ing it. Involved in the maze of buſineſs, in- 
groſſed in the purſuit of pleaſure, or diſipated 
by the endleſs formalities and avocations of 
high-life, the feeble and modeſt voice of woe, 
can find no vacant, no favourable moment of 
acceſs to their ears, Strangers to want them- 
ſelves, and ſeeing only ſcenes of grandeur and 
gaiety, they never reflect there is ſuch a thing 
as want in the world; they turn away their very 
thoughts with abhorrence, from the haunts of 
hunger and nakedneſs. Ah! would the Great 
and the Happy but conſider what bleſſings they 
might diffuſe, by a ſlight degree of attention; 
that a few hours, once in the year, ſtolen from 
the demands of buſineſs, or of pleaſure, might 
be the means of chearing aged poverty, of 
feeding a numerous ſtarving family, of making 
8 E the 


( 26 ) 
the widow's heart ſing for joy ; they could not 
ſurely reckon the ſacrifice too great. Their 
bounty might do much; their countenance 
would do ſtill more; for many are diſpoſed to 
encourage and promote that caufe which one 
eminent man is known to have eſpouſed. 


But the coldneſs of thoſe who move in the 
ſuperiour walks of life, to works of charity and 
mercy, can with no colour of reaſon, be em- 
ployed, by perſons in the middle and lower 
ſpheres, as an argument to indifference and 
hardneſs of heart. Diſtreſs is more frequently 
before their eyes: they themſelves are accu- 


ſtomed to bear it: their own feelings inſtruct 
them 1n their duty, 


To you therefore, men and brethren, I now 
apply: with you I leave the cauſe of the infirm, 
the declining, and the unfortunate. As you 
value the honour of that land where you firft 
drew breath; as you prize the character of 
humanity; as you regard your own intereſt ; 
as you wiſh to promote your real happineſs ; 
as you reſpect the will of your Creator, and ve- 
nerate the character of the Redeemer of man- 
kind, let your hearts deviſe liberal things; 
open your hand wide unto your poor brother. 


And may God return a thouſand-fold into your 
bolom. Amen, 
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A 


SHORT ACCOUNT, e. 


FF to feed the hungry, cloath the naked, and viſit 

the fick and the priſoner, are offices of cha- 
rity, ſo agreeable te humanity, and ſo forcibly 
recommended by the Chriſtian religion, that 


even the profligate, under any of thoſe circum- 


ſtances, (although the fruit of their own folly 
and intemperance) are entitled to relief z ſurely 
the.ſober and induſtrious, when labouring un- 
der, unavoidable and undeſerved misfortunes or 
infirmities, have a double claim to our pity and 
ſupport. | 


Such are the ſeamen, artificers, mechanics, 
and labourers of the Scottiſh nation; who, 
ſoon as they are qualified for any occupation, 
daily reſort hither in great numbers to ſeek for 
employment; by which, however, few of them 
riſe into competence fo as to become maſters or 
houſekeepers, or even capable of making any 
proviſion for a fit of ſickneſs or other caſuality, 
much leſs for old age or other irremediable in- 
firmities. Thus neceſſarily continuing journey- 
men and inmates for life, although by their la- 
bour and induſtry, and early and prolific mar- 
riages, they contribute to the general ſtock, they 


arc, 


6 » 
are, for want of legal ſettlements here, conſidered 
as aliens, and excluded from the benefit of any 
parochial” relief; whilft on the other hand, by 
outliving moſt, if not all, their relations and 
acquaintance, in a long courſe of abſence, they 
become in a manner . ſtrangers to their native 
country; and ſa, beſides the difficulty of ſup- 
porting the expence of à return, have but little 
encouragement to attempt it. 1 


Moved by thefe conſiderations, feyeral emi- 
nent and charitable Scotch Merchants and tra- 
ders joined in a petition to King Charles the 
Second, for a Charter of Incorporation ; which 
was granted them, by Letters Patent under the 
Great Seal of England, dated the 3oth of June 
1665, whereby they were authorifed to erect an 
Hoſpital in the City or Liberty of Weſtminſter, 
for the maintenance of old or decayed artificers 
of the Scottiſn Nation, and for training up their 


children to manual occupations, And ſuch was 
the zeal of thoſe times, and fo great the liberali- 


ty of the hew Corporation, as well as of ſeveral 
other worthy perfons, both Engliſh and Scots, 


towards promoting this humane Inſtitution, that 


in the year 1673 they were enabled to erect 


in Black Friars, one of the ſuburbs of the boy 
of London. 


But 


their preſent Hall, with fix adjoining tenements, 
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But this ſituation, though ſelected for reaſons 
of utility and convenience, not being warranted 
by the ſaid Charter, and the number of eight 
Governors thereby limited being judged too 
ſmall for ſo extenſive an undertaking, the ſaid 
Governors applied for, and obtained, from the 
ſaid King, a ſecond Charter of Incorporation, 
dated the ſixteenth of November 1676, with 
an addition of thirty-three aſſiſtants, and liberty 


to fix their Hoſpital either in London or Weſt- 


minſter; and to purchaſe and hold lands to the 
yearly value of five hundred pounds, by the 
name and ſtyle of, The Maſter, Governors, and 
Afiſtants of the Scottiſh Hoſpital of the foundation 


of King Charles the Second. 


From the tenor of theſe Charters it appears 
to have been the original intention of the pro- 
moters of them, to lodge their Poor all together, 
in the manner of Work-houſes or Alms-houlſes ; 


but experience having ſoon convinced them of 
the impropriety of ſeparating married perſons 


from their families, and of the many difficulties 


attending the reception of a number of men, 


women, and children, they wiſely adopted the 
plan of relieving the objects of their charity at 
their own habitations, whereby all the beneficial 
Purpoſes of an hoſpital might be attained with 
leſs difficulty and expence, as well as wich more 
comfort and convenience to the poor themlelves. 
5 And 
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And at the ſame time, by obliging ſuch ag 
were deſirous to entitle themſclves to relief at 
any future time, to become ſubſcribing mem- 
bers, and contribute to the charitable fund, by 
a ſmall quarterage of four ſhillings per annum, 
they not only laid them under the neceſſity of 


being ſober and induſtrious whilſt fit for labour, 


but enabled the Corporation to extend its cha- 
rity to a. larger number and greater variety of 
objects; and (by the bleſſing of God upon their 
endeavours) to reſtore many of them to their fa- 
milies and the Public, 


The funds of this Charity however being 
very ſmall, and with the addition of caſual be- 
nefactions and the trifling quarterage paid by the 
honorary as well as ſubſcribing Members, by no 
means adequate to its wants, more eſpecially 
under the preſent exorbitant prices of all the 
neceſſaries of life, it has been thought adviſable 
ro extend the plan of it, in imitation of other 
hoſpitals in and near the metropolis, by making 
the number of its Governors indefinite, and in- 
creaſing their payments, as well as the contribu- 
tions of the ſubſcribing Members. 


The Maſter, Governors, and Aſſiſtants have 
accordingly applied for and obtained from his 
preſent Majeſty a freſh Charter of Incorporation, 
dated the 28th day of November 1775, by the 

name 


- 
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name and ſtyle of The Scottiſh Hoſpital of rhe 


foundation of King Charles the Second : the go- 


vernment whereof is for the future directed to be 
by a Prefident, Six Vice: prefidents, a Treaſurer, 
and ſuch a number of Governors as by any fu- 
ture by-law ſhall be preſcribed, the ſaid Gover- 
nors being enjoined to aſſemble yearly on St. 
Andrew's day, or the day after, and upon the 
Firſt Wedneſday in January, and the Wedneſ- 
day next after Lady-Day, Midſummer-day and 
Michaelmas-day 3 ſuch Meetings to be called 
General Courts, and to have the ſole power of 
making or repealing by-laws, ſubject to the con- 
firmation of the next General Court, and alſo ta 
appoint Committees; and the ſaid Preſident, 
Vice-prefidents, and Treaſurer (being natives 
of Scotland or of Scottiſh extraction), to be an- 
nually elected on St. Andrew's-day, or the day 
following, except in caſes of vacancy by death 
or reſignation, 


From which ſtate of facts it appears, that the 
government of this Charity is veſted in ſuch 
Noblemen and Gentlemen of the Scottiſh Na- 
tion, or of Scottiſh extraction, as, moved by 
the diſtreſſes of their countrymen, are diſpoſed 
ro contribute towards their relief; and that the 
Charity itſelf may not improperly be conſidered 
as an Hoſpital of Out- patients, and Out-pen- 
ſioners, conſiſting 


E I. Of 
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I. Of ſuch poor as either through age, or in- 
curable diſotders not of their own, procuring, | 
are quite diſabled from earning any part of their | 


ſubſiſtence, and whojtheretore receive a weekly 
| for life. 


II. Of ſuch, as by ſickneſs or otherwiſe, with- 
out their own defaults, are for a time rendered | 


incapable of aſſiſting themſelves or families, and | 
are therefore aided by a weekly allowance until | 
reſtored to health and ability, | 


III. Of ſuch, as being till able and willing to | 
earn a part of their livelihood are, by growing 
into years, or by large families or accidental 
loſſes, frequently compelled to petition for occa- 
ſional relief. 


IV. And laſtly, of ſuch as are invited by their 
relations or friends to return home, but are un- 
able to defray the expence of ſo long a journey. 


To conclude therefore; as the objects of this | 
Charity do in every light merit the compaſſion 
and ſupport of all well-dilpoſed and public-ſpi- | 
rited perſons 1n Geral, as well Engliſh as Scots, | 
ſo in particular do they challenge the more im- | 
mediate regard of the opulent inhabitants of | 
London and Weſtminſter, in whoſe ſervice, or | 
for whoſe benefit, they have ſpent their youth | 

and 
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and ſtrength. And it is humbly hoped, that 
thoſe of their own country who are perſons of 
quality and diſtinction, or to whom Providence 
has been bountiful, will copy the benevolence of 
their illuſtrious anceſtors, and ſet a laudable ex- 
ample to others, 


Form of a Bequeſt or Legacy. 


Item, I GIVE and bequeath the ſum of 
to the Scot- 

tiſh Hoſpital in London, of the foun- 
dation of King Charles II. Anno 1665, 

and Re- incorporated by King George III. 


Anno 1775, to be paid out of my perſon- 
al eſtate. 


N. B. Benefactions will be received by the Treaſurer 
for the time being ; Mr. John Mackintoſh, the Se- 
cretary, No. 8, Royal Exchange; or the General 
Court of the Corporation, who meet at their Hall in 
Water-Lane, Black Friars, on St. Andrew's-day; 
and in the Evening on the Firſt Wedneſday in 
January, and the Wedneſday next after Lady-day, 
Midſummer-day, and Michaelmas-day, yearly. 
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